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INTRODUCTION 



My dear John, — 

You have come to the end of a great 
struggle, in which you have not spared 
blood or treasure. It has been a far more 
difficult task than you had calculated upon, 
and, when the shouting is over and you 
have the sum total of the bill placed before 
you, your feeling may well be an intense 
disgust with the whole business. 

From disgust you will pass into the 
stage of indifference, and there, I much 
fear, fall a prey to that easy sentimentalism 
which, if you but knew it, has been a prime 
factor in the making of a quarrel that has 

*a2 



IV AFRICANDERISM 

proved impossible of adjustment save by the 
arbitrament of war. 

You have done your best to puzzle oujb 
the rights of the matter — not, I think, with 
perfect success. I place my views before 
you, not as one who speaks with the 
authority of a name, but as an Anglo- 
Africander — no Uitlander lusting for gold, 
as the typical Uitlander has too often been 
represented — a British colonist who has 
passed all his working life under a South 
African sky, and who therefore has had 
some time in which to digest the facts of 
Boer history, Boer character, and Boer 
aspirations. Of oracles you have many, 
some crying one thing and some another : 
some who can tell you of nothing but 
the Capitalist-cum-Imperialist plotting of 
Ehodes, Chamberlain & Co., others of 
nought but Kruger-cum-Concessionnaire 
wickedness. 



INTRODUCTION V 

The point I would make clear to you is 
one which I have not seen much dwelt 
upon. It is that there are two Afri- 
canderisms — the one natural, genuine, a 
strong, permanent growth from social rather 
than racial roots ; the other adventitious 
and parasitic. 

For my brief essay let me take this 
motto : 

' We see farthest into the future, and 
that is not far, when we most carefully 
consider the facts of the present.'— Jowett. 

ANGLO-AFBICANDEK. 

South Africa : June 1902. 
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THE BOERS A CASTE 

Force, we know, is not a remedy. And, 
though force may, unhappily, be the inevit- 
able precursor of the remedy, we must 
beware of the conclusion that, when force 
has been successfully applied, the difficulty 
is at an end. The social welfare of South 
Africa for the next fifty, and perhaps the 
next hundred, years will depend upon the 
nature of the settlement effected now that 
the war is over. No son of South Africa 

B 



2 AFRICANDERISM 

and no true colonist dare be indifferent in 
the discussion of that settlement. 

Would we help, ever so little, by our 
thought to a solution of this problem, then 
we must first diagnose the disease. We 
must try to distinguish between the per- 
manent and the accidental causes of 
disturbance : between that which is the 
root and that which is but a wild growth of 
branches that may be cut away ; between 
the deep-seated ultimate cause and the 
mere exciting causes. We must try to get 
at the real and efficient cause — the 
causa causans — if we would discover the 

* — 

effective remedy. 

As before the outbreak of the war, so 
still, opinion seems to tend to one of two 
extremes. 

There are those who maintain that this 
vile hurly-burly, this tempest of blood and 
tears, was due to Krugerism, to the alliance of 
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THE BOERS A CASTE 3 

the Pretorian oligarchy with the foreign 
oonoessionnaire. Get rid, they say, of Kruger 
and Leyds, send the monopolist gang to 
the right-about, trust to the simple-minded 
Boers' love of justice, and all will be well. 
The British lion will lie down with the Boer 
lamb, and a little child shall lead them. 

At the other pole are those who tell us 
of a Gold War ; a wicked war brought about 
by Bhodes and his capitalist friends, by the 
disappointed Bhodesian gang who coveted 
Naboth's vineyard. The apologists of the 
Boers assure us that a liberal leaven was at 
work among them; that racial fusion was 
in rapid progress; that the political baro- 
meter gave indications of fair weather when 
there came, as a bolt from the blue, the 
Baid — the rash, though patriotic, movement 
of an ambitious statesman, as some have it, 
but, according to others, the unscrupulous 
effort of the greedy capitalist. The Eaid 

B 2 



4 AFEICANDEEISM 

did it all. It damped, they urge, the 
generous ardour of the Africander Party, 
and excited a profound distrust in the Boer 
mind of British policy and British methods. 
But for the Baid, it is said, there would 
have been no war. And as they hold that 
Great Britain is morally responsible for the 
Baid, and therefore for the war, so they 
seem to suggest that now, when victory has 
declared for British arms, justice demands 
that we leave things statu quo ante helium 
— a logical conclusion possibly, in the pre- 
mises, but one to all sane men most lame 
and impotent. Not for this has the best 
blood of Britain been spilt like water. 

Those who see the cause of the war in a 
Kruger-cum-concessionnaire plot to defy the 
power of Britain, alike with those who find 
it in the one word c Bhodes,' seem to have 
fixed their gaze on a very small part of the 
historico-political horizon. They ignore 
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established facts full of the deepest signifi- 
cance. 

The seeds of all our troubles were sown 
long ere the voice of the concessionnaire was 
heard in the land, and long ere the time 
when the infant Ehodes tossed restlessly in 
his cradle, revolving the while, it may be, 
deep schemes of amalgamation and annex- 
ation. 

The cause of the war is no matter of 
mere academic interest. The appeal to 
arms tells us that there have been tremen- 
dous forces at work, and, now that the war 
is at an end, we have to ask ourselves 
whether those forces have ceased to 
operate, or will they, unhappily, still vex 
us. 

A single word, now familiar to the 
whole civilised world, may, if we look 
behind it, give us a clue to the source 
of trouble. When the future historian of 
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South Africa comes to deal with the great 
war of 1899-1902 he will point out that 
the Boers who madly challenged the British 
Empire to battle were not a nation, not a 
race, but essentially a caste, which had, 
under peculiar conditions of environment, 
in the course of two centuries been evolved 
and semi-nationalised. 

Up to twenty-five years ago the Dutch- 
speaking people who lived beneath the 
shadow of Table Mountain, or in the old- 
fashioned homesteads of Stellenbosch and 
the Paarl, would have. deemed it a poor 
compliment to be included in the category 
of Boers. Had someone then foretold that 
the Boers would ere long aspire to and 
contend for the empire of South Africa, it 
would have been pointed out that the word 
* Boer ' (peasant) is no meet appellation by 
which to distinguish a nation. 

It is with these Boers, however, that we 
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have to do, and the phenomena to be ex- 
amined are : 

(1) The evolution of a solid peasant 
caste. 

(2) The conflict of this caste with the 
governing (bureaucratic, commercial, and 
industrial) classes, originating far back in 
the time of the Batavian Government and 
continued under British rule. 

(3) The accident that this caste was 
almost wholly Dutch-speaking, while the 
governing caste — or controlling caste — has 
been mainly English-speaking, so that the 
caste conflict has taken the unnatural 
colour of a race conflict. 

(4) The rise in the Boer Eepublics of the 
sentiment of national pride, spreading to the 
Dutch-speaking inhabitants of the British 
colonies, and not only welding together all 
the Dutch-speaking people of the peasant 
caste, but detaching many of the Dutch- 
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speaking people of the official caste from 
their allegiance to the British crown. 

Boer is no term of contempt applied by 
supercilious Englishmen to an alien people. 
It is the equivalent in the Dutch language 
of the English word ( rustic.' Travellers to 
the Cape, over a century ago, when a Tul- 
bagh, Van Plettenberg, or Van Oudtshoorn 
still reigned in the Castle of Capetown, 
observed that the citizens referred to the 
country people as the Boers. Already there 
was a marked distinction between the town- 
bred and the country-bred people, and, ex- 
amining the records of the closing years of 
the Dutch rdgime, we discover evidence of a 
lack of sympathy between the classes, and 
the first signs of Boer revolt against 
authority. 

As a rule, the people of the town were of 
the governing caste — a commercial caste — 
all jealous of their privileges, and profoundly 
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contemptuous of the husbandmen who 
supplied the Company's officers and the 
Company's ships. From the outset, the 
Dutch Government had not one iota of 
sympathy with the genuine colonist. The 
Cape was to be a house of call on the way to 
the East Indies. South Africa offered no 
material for trade. It produced neither 
gold, nor precious stones, nor spices, nor 
tea, nor silk, nor any other article of value. 
Dutch policy was wholly dictated by trading 
considerations. The great merchants of 
Amsterdam desired to hold Table Bay and 
Simon's Bay against all comers ; and they 
sought to do it with the least possible trouble, 
for trouble meant expense without profit, a 
thing intolerable to the commercial mind. 
Exclusive possession of the harbours was 
the key-note of Batavian rule from the land- 
ing of Van Eiebeek to the capitulation by 
Janssen. 
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So we find the little bureaucracy of 
Capetown, comprising the Governor, the 
Council of Policy, the Upper Merchants, the 
Lower Merchants, all the men who saw the 
road to advancement in the favour of Am- 
sterdam, at best indifferent, usually intole- 
rant, too often tyrannical in their dealings 
with their fellow-countrymen, who early 
began to swarm northward and eastward over 
mountain and karoo. (See Appendix C.) 

When, in 1806, the colony came finally 
under the British flag, the Dutch-speaking 
official and commercial classes found no 
difficulty in reconciling themselves to their 
new masters. And they will as readily 
accept the principle of Imperial supremacy 
when they awake from their feverish djeam 
of an Africander Eepublic. From their 
ranks came men bearing the names of 
Brand, Berrange, Borcherds, Cloete, Denys- 
sen, De Wet, De Smidt, De Villiers, Faure, 
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Hofmeyr, Kotze, Lange, Leibbrandt, Le 
Sueur, - Maasdorp, Overbeek, Serrurier, 
Stockenstrom, Truter, Van Breda, Van 
Byneveldt, Van der Byl, Van der Eiet, 
and Watermeyer, who, during three genera- 
tiong, have rendered faithful service to the 
British crown: 1 Neither' their blood nor 
their language hag barred advancement. 
They have mingled on terms of equality 
with men of British race. Dutch and 
British of the same social class have inter- 
married. In the Dutch-speaking families 
may be observed some note of hauteur, some 
pride of birth . showing itself in a strong 
dislike of the parvenu, and of officious persons 

1 Sir John Truter was, and Sir Henry De Villiers is, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Cape Colony. 

On the bench have also sat Cloete, Denyssen, De Wet, 
Eotze, Lange, Maasdorp, Stockenstrom, and Watermeyer. 

Sir Christoffel Brand was the first Speaker of the House 
of Assembly. Sir Andries Stockenstrom filled the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Eastern Province. 

The other names are of men who have filled magisterial 
or high civil offices. 
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generally. But this is not racial feeling; 
pride of class is not identical with race 
prejudice. 

The process of fusion has hardly touched 
the Boer proper. English-speaking settlers 
have, as a rule, been of the professional, 
official, commercial, and industrial classes. 
The agricultural class is represented by the 
few British farmers who have settled almost 
exclusively in two or three frontier districts, 
and, though it cannot be said that there 
has been no intermarriage with their Dutch- 
speaking neighbours, it has been noted that 
the Boer youth does not seek a mate in 
British homesteads, and if, by chance, the 
Boer maiden captivates the Britisher, he 
almost invariably becomes a Boer. 1 

1 The absorption of British youth into the Boer caste 
would have proceeded more rapidly had the Africander 
leaders been far-seeing enough to check all manifestations of 
hostility to the Britisher qua Britisher. 

British colonists, subjected to the influences of their 
environment, have grown sympathetic towards Boer notions 
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A caste is a stratum of society possessing 
well-marked characters, differing from other 
social strata just as sandstone differs from 
marble or granite. It is a result of growth 
under almost identical social conditions. 
Similarity of occupation, developing a 
common interest in the retention of special 
privileges, tends to the formation of a caste, 
just as diversity of occupation and interests 
tends to its disintegration. All landowners 
tend to unite in a caste : and they seek to 
exalt their caste at the expense of other 
social strata, professional, commercial, or 
industrial. 

of native government, and, but for the fatal insolence of 
Africanderism, born of Amajuba and the consequent Betro* 
cession, we should have seen English-speaking farmers 
drawn more and more into line with Dutch-speaking Boers. 
Even now, if the Dutch Boer can get the better of his 
racial feeling, the difficulties of the native question will act 
as a force to compel an adhesion between him and the 
British farmer. And a more intimate union may in time 
come about ; but it seems almost certain that the predomi- 
nance of the Boer element will determine a type essentially 
Boer. 
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The Boers are a well-defined social 
stratum. They are not men of the same 
blood. Mainly Dutch in origin, they also 
come largely of French and German stock. 
There is some admixture of British, and just 
an infusion of Ethiopian blood. But they 
are all men born on the land, and who have 
been reared on the land in almost complete 
seclusion from, and ignorance of, the modern 
world. There is no variety of interests 
among them. There are no seamen, 
fishermen, artisans, or traders to be found 
in their ranks. They are simply Boers — 
that is to say, farmers. And this means 
common interests, common prejudices, com- 
mon ideals of social order — especially in 
relation to one great enemy of the farmer 
— the native, a common opinion as to his 
proper position, socially and politically. 

Bound together by these common in- 
terests, and by oneness of religious creed, 
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while separated from the commercial and 
industrial classes, not only by diversity of 
interests, but also by the vital distinction 
of language, small wonder that the Boer 
caste drifted into an attitude of uncom- 
promising hostility towards an alien official- 
ism, necessarily in sympathy with com- 
mercial and industrial aspirations. (See 
Appendix A.) 

A caste has within it the seed of nation- 
ality. In our own time we have seen a 
notable caste, the planters of the United 
States, bound together in defence of the 
privileges of the caste, make a desperate bid 
for national existence. If that caste — which 
spoke the tongue and inherited all the 
traditions of its adversary — was ready to 
fight for political predominance, need we 
be surprised that the Boer caste, separated 
from us by the additional barrier of lan- 
guage, has been willing to take the chance 
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of battle in defence of its budding nation- 
ality, its right to a social development in 
consonance with the caste prejudices ? 



Many well-meaning persons have ex- 
aggerated the virtues of the Boer, and 
have found in the exaggerated picture 
drawn by themselves an argument for a 
sentimental consideration of a so-called 
high-spirited, God-fearing people, struggling 
for their independence against overwhelm- 
ing odds. 

The virtues and vices of the Boer are 
those of a peasant. 

He is hardy and patient of suffering, as 
one must be who, though not at all indus- 
trious, yet passes his life in direct struggle 
with the forces of nature, in a land ill 
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suited to breed a race of lotos-eaters — with 
drought, with flood, with alternate heat and 
cold, with insect plagues, with murrain, 
with savages. 

He is mistrustful and wanting in can- 
dour, sometimes treacherous. This quality 
is commonly said to be a consequence of 
much contact with the cunning of the 
savage, but it seems to tell also of a con- 
sciousness of his limitations, and of a lack 
of confidence in his power to hold his own 
on fair terms with men of wider knowledge. 

He has the courage which comes of an 
arterial circulation both strong and steady 
and from a perfect knowledge of the con- 
ditions he has to face. Cautious and 
cunning, he seems to us to fall short of 
the highest standard of valour. He is also 
somewhat given to gasconade. 

He has been called cruel. At least he 
is somewhat callous ; and he could hardly 

o 
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be otherwise. His life is one-sided, material. 
Daily, in cold blood, or in the chase, he 
takes the life of some animal for his sus- 
tenance. From his childhood he is trained 
to domineer over an inferior race of beings 
who to him are but zwart goed, black stuff, 
hardly to be distinguished from the beasts 
that perish. (See Appendix D.) 

He is religious, if an observance of cere- 
mony under the pressure of social opinion 
constitute religion. Moreover, he is a 
Calvinist, and the fatalism of his creed is 
deepened by the hard conditions of his life. 
He is accustomed to see the fruits of much 
labour swept away by forces which he is 
powerless to control, and he learns to resign 
himself to what he calls the will of God 
with all the calmness of the Arab, who, 
recognising his kismet, yields to the un- 
alterable decrees of Allah. 

He loves independence in the sense of 
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caste exclusiveness. Of attachment to 
principles of liberty it is as hard to find any 
trace in the history of the Boer Republics 
as to discover liberal sentiments in the 
dealings of the people of Israel with the 
Canaanites. 

He is not a soldier, but he possesses 
many of a soldier's qualifications. He rides 
well and shoots well, because from childhood 
he is familiar with horse and gun. And 
from his earliest years, as he daily searches 
kloof and kopje for his father's cattle, he is 
being unconsciously trained as a scout. 
His knowledge of the country, his horse- 
manship, and his marksmanship are not 
things painfully acquired : they come to 
him almost as an inheritance. 

He is profoundly ignorant of the great 
world beyond the veldt. He knows that 
there is such a world, and he looks to it 
to supply him with cannon, rifles, and 

c 2 
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cartridges, but he knows as little of it as we 
of the Martians. For him the real heart of 
things is the veldt, and the man who knows 
not the veldt is to him not merely an 
ignoramus but an alien, an Uitlander, an 
enemy. Occasionally a son of the peasant 
goes to the schools, the universities, and 
the inns of court. He acquires learning, 
but he cannot rid himself of the inbred 
egotism and self-sufficiency which are the 
note of his caste. For him a little learning 
is indeed a dangerous thing : l Seest thou a 
man wise in his own conceit.' Scratch the 
apparent gentleman and you will find the 
Boer — the peasant — underneath. 
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THE BOER REPUBLICS 



These Boers are the people who are the 
backbone of Africanderism. There can be 
no question of the genuine character of 
their hatred of the Britisher as the incarna- 
tion of officialism, industrialism, and com- 
mercialism. During the last sixty years we 
have seen them construct an autonomy on 
the basis of caste. Industrialism and com- 
mercialism have followed hard upon their 
retreating footsteps until they have turned 
to fight the pursuer to the death. 

'And so the story rolls on, gaining 
pathos, but losing no whit of interest from 
its eternal sameness. They fought) and 
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worked, and starved, and died for their land 
of promise, where they might hope to be 
alone like the simple people of their one 
Book: where they might never know the 
hated British rule : where they might never 
experience the forms and trammels, the 
restlessness and changes, the worries, the 
necessities or benefits of professing civilisa- 
tion . • . . The ideal was impossible, the 
struggle hopeless, the end certain. They 
trekked and trekked and trekked again, but 
the flag of England— emblem of all they 
hated — was close by, behind, beside, in front 
or over them: and the something which 
they could not fight — the ever advancing 
tide of civilisation— lapped at their feet and 
slowly, silently, and for ever blotted out the 
line where they had written, " Thus far and 
no farther."' 1 

The story of the Boer Eepublics has 

1 Fitzpatriok, The Transvaal from Withm. 
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often been told. It will only be touched 
upon so far as seems necessary to correct 
what the writer holds to be false estimates 
of the value of certain historic events. 

There has been a tendency to find causes 
of discontent in what should rather be re- 
garded as symptoms. 

Every writer on South Africa has much 
to say about the Slagter's Nek tragedy. 
Many superficially find here the very fons 
et origo mali. But in truth the widespread 
and long-sustained sympathy with the 
1 martyrs ' of Slagter's Nek tells of a long- 
growing, deeply ingrained persistent caste 
bitterness against which reason was and is 
powerless. The so-called tragedy has no 
more claim to be considered a' prime cause of 
Africander discontent than the Manchester 
i murders ' a prime cause of the Fenian 
movement. Both were painful episodes, 
but we must look behind them: The Boers 
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had been in armed rebellion. They had 
tried to stir up the Kafir tribes, and some 
severity was probably inevitable ; but, how- 
ever that may be, this fact should be noted : 
the judges who condemned the rebels were 
of their own blood, but not of the Boer 
caste : they were Dutchmen of the official 
class. 

Just as the Slagter's Nek incident has 
been distorted and held up to view as a 
cause, whereas it was really an effect, so 
has the Great Trek been made to loom large 
before us as clear evidence of an oppression 
that could no longer be borne, while in the 
main it was the natural movement of an 
expanding pastoral people. We are invited 
to contemplate the spectacle of brave, 
liberty-loving men abandoning their homes 
to seek a refuge from the British tyrant in 
a howling wilderness, ' the haunt of grisly 
beasts and grislier men.' 
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But we must not forget that in all new 
countries, where a white race presses upon 
a dark one, trek — that is, movement — is in 
the natural course of things. The internal 
history of America is one long narrative of 
treks. It has been the same in Australia. 
Strange if the white people of South Africa 
were free from the passion of self-assertion, 
from the universal earth-hunger, from the 
longing to roam. 

Had there been no grievances — and it 
would be no easy matter to find a time in 
the history of any people when the governed 
were wholly satisfied with their govern- 
ment — and had the colonists been English- 
speaking, a trek across the Orange Eiver 
must sooner or later have begun. It is only 
the accidental difference of language that 
has given to the trek the unnatural charac- 
ter of a racial split. (See Appendix B.) 

It would be going too far to assert that 
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specific grievances had no effect in 
accelerating the Great Trek. Betiefs 
manifesto is sufficient (evidence on that 
point. It is important, however, to note 
this feature — that the grievances set forth 
are the complaints of a peasant caste 
against an official caste, not of a subject 
race against alien domination. 

But if the trek is not to be taken as a 
measure of grievances and proof positive of 
the tyrannical character of British rule, it 
has at least this special significance, that it 
marks the birth, among the peasants, of the 
national idea. Betiefs manifesto tells us 
that they saw, in the desolate lands beyond 
the Orange Biver, not only new hunting 
grounds and fresh pastures, but also an 
opportunity to achieve an independence- 
free from that unsympathetic bureaucracy 
against which they had long chafed. 

The Voortrekkers were almost to a man 
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of the peasant caste. Boers they were, 
Boers they have remained, and as Boers 
they will be known in history. Their 
leaders were of the caste — Eetief, Uys, 
Maritz, Potgieter, Triechardt, Van Bensburg, 
Joubert, Landman, Pretorius, Kruger. So 
too were all the other ;Jittle clans which 
made up the emigrating army— those of 
Badenhorst, Botha, Bester, Burger, Cronje, 
De Jager, De Klerk, Du Plessis, Du Plooy, 
Erasmus, Grrobbelaar, Liebenberg, Lombard, 
Labuschagne, Malan, Olivier, Oosthuisen, 
Opperman, Prinsloo, Snyman, Schoeman, 
Scheepers, Venter, Viljoen, Van Vuuren, 
Van Wyk, Van Heerden, Van Schalkwyk, 
Van der Merwe, Van der Walt, Wessels. 
These and a few more are the common 
names of the Transvaal, the late Orange 
Free State, and a great part of the Cape 
Colony. Search the Civil Service lists of 
the three States prior to the war. Dutch 
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names were the rule in the Transvaal, no 
less in the Free State, and very common in 
the Cape Colony ; but, with rare exceptions, 
those officials did not come from the Boer 
clans. It was the Boer, however, who 
commanded the burgher militia. 

The few educated men who followed the 
march of the emigrant farmers, if not 
hunters or traders, were usually those who 
had taken a step down the social ladder. 
Up to a late period, to say that a man of 
education had gone to reside in the 
Transvaal was to say that he was a 
bankrupt, a defaulter, or worse. And too 
often the insinuation was well deserved. 

From 1838 the history of South Africa 
is, in the main, a narrative of conten- 
tion and conflict between the peasants 
and the British Government. First, 
the British renunciation of Natal ; then 
Boer occupation; then the re-assertion 
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of British sovereignty, Boer resistance, 
defeat, and submission. 

With these events came the extension 
of British rule over the newly-occupied 
country north of the Orange Biver, which 
brought on the rebellion of Pretorius, 
culminating in his defeat at Boomplaats 
and subsequent outlawry. The two groups 
of events mark the first stage of British 
protest against the principle of Boer 
independence. 

To the hot fit succeeded the cold one — 
the stage of acquiescence. In 1852, four 
years after Boomplaats, the Sand Biver 
Convention was signed, conferring practical 
independence upon the Boer communities 
in the Transvaal, and two years later sove- 
reignty over the Orange Free State was 
formally renounced. 

The next stage may be described as that 
of benevolent meddling; sometimes in 
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native interests, as in the protectorate over 
Basutoland ; sometimes under the pressure 
of financial influences, as in the annexation 
of Waterboer's territory — the Diamond 
Fields. And as the idea of a South African 
Dominion took shape in the minds of 
British statesmen, they began to see 
dangers to South Africa in the very exis- 
tence of the Boer Bepublics. The meddling 
stage comes to a close with the annexation 
of 1877. 

Anyone who seeks to find his way 
through the tangle of conflicting views on 
this Boer versus British question must rid 
himself of the very common delusion that 
the Boers were then at their last gasp, and 
therefore ripe for and in their hearts 
desirous of British rule. The annexation, it 
is said, was a blunder only because it was 
premature. A little more patience and the 
Boers must, it is urged, have begged our 
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protection, for was not the treasury empty, 
and was not Zulu invasion impending ? 
The State was hopelessly bankrupt, true 

• 

enough. That had been its normal condi- 
tion from the start. The Boers had but 
scanty supplies of cash when they trekked 
from the colony, and, as they were indiffe- 
rent to those conveniences of organised 
government for which money is required, 
an empty treasury did not convey to them 
the idea of national collapse. Then they 
were passing through a season of trouble. 
Under the leadership of a President Burgers 
who had modern ideas, against which they 
were in sullen revolt, they had entered upon 
a war with a native tribe. From that 
contest they had disgracefully retired — a 
withdrawal, by the way, which has an exact 
counterpart in the history of the Cape 
Colony, for in the Basuto campaign of 
1880-81 many hundred Dutch burghers 
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deserted the colours en masse in a like con- 
dition of discontent. Though they were 
not so much beaten as in the sulks, the 
Secocceni fiasco is assumed to prove Boer 
impotence to meet an attack from the more 
formidable Zulus. But too much is made 
of their breakdown in that affair : too little 
of the special conditions determining failure. 
And it seems to be quite forgotten that 
forty years before, when weak in numbers 
and poorly armed, they had beaten the 
Zulus easily in fair fight. 

Of course there were people who saw 
very clearly the necessity of annexation in 
the interest of the Boers ; statesmen jander 
the influence of the federal idea; officials 
in esse or in posse eager for advancement ; 
speculators who had cheaply acquired 
' interests ' in the country ; but not the 
Boers of the veldt. Not yet had the 
peasants wearied of their homely freedom. 
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A poor thing it may have been, but it' was 
their deliberate choice. 

The real blunder about the annexation 
was its justification on the wholly false 
plea of acquiescence. We should have been 
on far safer ground had we boldly defended 
the step as a just and necessary one, not 
because the Boers wished it, or were sup- 
posed to wish it, but because the vital in- 
terests of South Africa demanded it. We 
could have said, and ought to have said, 
that the Sand Eiver Convention was an 
error : that grave consequences had sprung 
from it : that the Boers had failed to esta- 
blish a strong Government — a failure which 
they might disregard, but not so Great 
Britain : in short, that ' the case for inter- 
vention was overwhelming.' 

A far worse blunder was to come in the 
reversal of the annexation — a reversal 
dictated by our awakened magnanimity — 

D 
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awakened, unhappily, only after most signal 
defeat at the hands of the 'embattled 
farmers.' Even if the annexation was an 
error, it was not one, as we now know too 
well, that could be repaired by any back- 
ward step. In politics the most perfect 
justice must coincide with the highest 
expediency, and the highest expediency 
demanded that the annexation, however 
tempered by the concession of local self- 
government, should be absolute. 

The retrocession had the effect of 
rehabilitating and exalting the rather dam- 
aged reputation of the peasant caste. It did 
more. It virtually made a nation out of the 
caste. It drew together every Dutch-speak- 
ing peasant from Cape Point to the Zambesi, 
from the banks of the Tugela to the wilds of 
Damaraland. From this time, ' Boer ' is no 
word of reproach : it becomes, wherever the 
Putch language is spoken, a title of honour. 
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More than this, The events of 1881 
bore disastrous fruit in the Young Africander 
Party : in the cry of Africa for the Afri- 
canders : in wild talk about a coming United 
South Africa i under our own flag,' The 
peasants — the Boers — are the Old Afri- 
canders, They are a genuine growth from 
a well-defined root — social isolation. The 
Young Africander Party is a plant from the 
political forcing-house* It has no deep root 
in grievances, in political disabilities, in 
social estrangement. Its roots are but poor 
fibrils— ambition and greed. Two men, 
Eeitz and Hofmeyr, stand forth con- 
spicuously as leaders of the new movement. 
Neither is a Boer. They belong to the 
Dutch-speaking official class which, from 
1806 onwards, has enjoyed all the privileges 
and shared in all the honours of English- 
speaking colonists ; the descendants, too, of 
that corrupt Batavian officialism (teste the 

d2 
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late Judge Watermeyer) of last century 
which cast the seeds destined to produce in 
our time such bitter fruit — which first 
caused the peasants to regard the word 
' government ' as a synonym for tyranny. 
With them stand Esselen, Gregorowski, and 
Smuts, of the Transvaal : Steyn, Melius de 
Villiers, and Fischer, of the Orange Free 
State : Schreiner, Hoffman, Malan, and Te 
Water, of the Cape Colony, There is nothing 
of the Boer about any one of them, unless 
it be Steyn, who comes direct from the 
peasants. They are all men of professional 
attainments, and their diplomas come from 
British sources. They are men who have 
seen the world, and who know what the 
British Empire is. They know, too, what 
the Boer is. 

The Old Africanders — the Boers — have 
at least a claim to our respect. Their 
antipathy to British rule is born in them, 
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though, when analysed, it turns out to be 
antipathy to rule of any kind. 

The Young Africander movement, on 
the other hand, is unnatural, a thing largely 
the product of a fervid .imagination, which 
had been excited, too, by. a vision of prefer- 
ments and omolmon te which were to be 
the portion of true Africanders. 

With the rise of Young Africanderism 
we enter upon a new phase of the South 
African trouble. The long-standing quarrel 
between Boers and British, in its origin a 
struggle between sentiments making for 
disorder and disintegration and principles 
making for order, harmony, and union, now 
assumes the detestable racial colour. It is 
no longer a conflict between license-loving 
Boer and law, but between the Dutch- 
speaking and English-speaking inhabitants 
of South Africa. 

We now come to the final chapter of 
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the story, and, before entering upon that, 
it would be well if those who believe in the* 
innocence of the Boers, while they every- 
where see signs of the workings of an 
insatiable capitalism, would consider the 
indisputable facts : 

That the so-called Uitlander question is 
not older than the discovery of the Band 
goldfields in 1886 ; 

That prior to that date, and subsequent 
to the settlement of 1881, the Boers had 
given evidence of their aggressive spirit : 

(a) By raiding Zululand, without pro- 
vocation, and appropriating a large part of 
that country ; 

(b) By raiding Bechuanaland, also with- 
out provocation, and compelling the inter- 
vention of the British Government ; 

(c) By attempting to cast off the 
Suzerainty of Great Britain, to which they 
had agreed in 1881, an object which they 
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believed had been attained in the Con- 
vention of 1884, 

That, in the same brief period, the 
Africander Bond — the link between the old 
and the new Afrieanderism — the organisa- 
tion which cemented into one whole the 
Dutch-speaking people of the Transvaal, 
Orange Free State, Cape Colony, and Natal 
— had come into existence with the avowed 
object {teste Mr. Eeitz) of destroying British 
influence in South Africa. 
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III 



THE UITLANDEBS 



The Uitlander influx into the Transvaal 
consequent upon the discovery of the Eand 
goldfields cast the dispensation of great 
wealth into the hands of the peasants, and 
made Pretoria, in place of Capetown, the 
Mecca of those Dutch-speaking people who 
were not of the Boer caste. 

The same sudden access of riches 
brought to the peasants the deep sympathy 
of a horde of foreign office-seekers and con- 
cession-mongers, who saw a golden oppor- 
tunity in Boer distrust of everything British, 
and who have played their game with great 
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success. 1 We have to thank them for the 
mischievous notion implanted in the Boer 
mind that, in the last resort, a European 
Power would hold off the British oppressor, 

1 Apologists for the Boer autocracy have been very ready 
to compare the aims and methods of the Band chartered 
capitalists with the' aims and methods of those other 
capitalists associated with the famous concessions — and to 
ask whether the moral balance is much, if at all, in favour 
of the former. 

But this fact remains to be considered. From the group 
of foreign capitalists who engineered the concessions has 
come no expression of liberal sentiment. They cared for 
none of these things. They were willing that the Trans- 
vaalers should go their ways down the steep slope to ruin 
while they (the concessionnaires) attended to their pleasant 
business of money-making. That is the best possible view of 
the concessionnaire attitude. The worst is that they actively 
fomented Boer mistrust of all things British, with set purpose 
to retain the favours which Boer jealousy had given to them. 

The earlier and most famous concessions were not the 
outcome — as is too often assumed — of a deliberate plan 
formed by the Transvaal leaders for the feathering of their 
nests, though it is quite certain that, as time went on, they 
discovered that pickings were to be had for the asking, and 
equally certain that they did not fail to ask and to receive. The 
Dynamite Concession was in its origin an ordinary business 
arrangement for the manufacture of explosives, the Trans- 
vaal authorities having gwrvpowder and cartridges especially 
in view, while the National Bank and Netherlands Railway 
were designed to make the Transvaal independent of British 
capital and British trade. 
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But, if the Uitlander has been but a 
secondary cause of the Boer-British trouble, 
it cannot be disputed that through him 
things have come to a head. Within a 
half-score of years from the time when 
ground was first broken on the Band, the 
Uitlanders, mainly British, lawfully and 
without hostile intention, settled in the 
Transvaal in number exceeding the entire 
Dutch-speaking people of that country. 
In defiance of the spirit, if not of the 
letter, of the Convention under which the 
Transvaal enjoyed its independence, these 
Uitlanders were denied any share in the 
government of their adopted country. They 
had sunk great sums of money in develop- 
ment of the mines : by industry and skill 
they had acquired interests in the country 
of which some measure may be found in 
the circumstance that the national revenue 
had increased fortyfold, and perhaps sixty- 
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fold ; but in the making of the laws, as in 
the administration of the revenue which 
accrued from their labours, they had no 
voice. They were heavily taxed, and saw 
the income wrung from them squandered 
by an army of corrupt and incompetent 
officials, or spent on armaments avowedly 
designed to perpetuate the reign of that 
officialism. Their language was proscribed 
as an instrument of education : they were 
denied the right of public meeting: 
they were forbidden to bear arms : they 
were deprived of their defence in an in- 
dependent judiciary: they were robbed 
under the forms of law by various mono- 
polies : their petitions were received with 
insult and answered by defiance. 

The attitude of the Boers towards the 
Uitlanders was this : We are in possession, 
we have might on our side, we hold the 
rifles, they are our arguments. Need we 
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be surprised that a time came when the 
Uitlander resolved to try the effect of 
similar logic? It is the commonest lesson 
of history that, if men disregard all con- 
siderations of justice, of political expediency, 
and rely upon the argument of force, they 
must expect sooner or later to face the 
weapon of their choice. 

If resort to arms for the redress of 
political injustice be at any time permis- 
sible, then were the Eeformers of 1895 fully 
justified. If the American colonists were 
right in resistance to the Government of 
King George — and history justifies them — 
then were the Uitlanders no less right in 
their revolt against President Paul and his 
burghers. They had tried constitutional 
means in vain, and had but the option of 
acquiescence or revolt. They chose the 
latter, and it is not now in the mouth of 
the pro-Boers to plead the fruitless Johannes- 
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burg rising against a tyrannical Govern- 
ment as an apology for that tyranny. 

It is less easy to justify the Kaid. 
Accepting the explanation that Jameson 
marched into the Transvaal, not only 
without orders, but in the face of orders, 
the fact remains beyond dispute that the 
force he commanded had been levelled at 
the Transvaal — to be used ' in certain con- 
tingencies ' — by the subjects, and from 
behind the cover of the flag, of Great 
Britain. That a grave error was therein 
committed has been acknowledged by the 
man chiefly responsible, now gone too early 
to the place of explanations. That there- 
from serious consequences ensued in the 
alarm given to the peasants throughout 
South Africa can hardly be denied. As the 
annexation had given them the impression 
of British duplicity, so did the Eaid now 
confirm their belief in British treachery. 
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That their inflexibility to all Uitlander 
appeal was a result of the Eaid must be more 
than doubted. There can be no truer index 
of Boer feeling towards the Uitlander than 
the insolent and defiant speeches delivered 
in the debate in the Volksraad, some 
months before the Eaid, upon the franchise 
question, 1 and it would be far nearer the 
mark to say that the Eaid and the rising 
were alike the outcome of that debate. 
Those events were not the causes of trouble 
— except in so far that they quickened the 
actions of men whose minds were fully 
made up — but symptoms of the gravest 
disorder in the body politic, deep-seated and 
of long continuance, of which the crisis was 
close at hand. 

That crisis has come. Cotdd Great 
Britain for ever leave her sons in the 
Transvaal to labour under disabilities 

1 Vide Fitzpatrick, The Transvaal from Within. 
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placed upon them in flagrant disregard of 
the Conventions? Could she allow her 
supremacy in South Africa to be eaten away 
by assiduous nibbling, by repeated attempts 
of the Transvaal to get rid of the Suzerainty 
both in form and substance? And could 
she permit her unquestionable position in 
the Cape Colony to be undermined by a 
propaganda advocating a South African 
Eepublic under i our own flag,' the corner 
stone of which was to be the Transvaal 
itself ? 

After months and years of republican 
wrangling, disputing, haggling, twisting, 
doubling, and shifting from side to side, 
Great Britain announces that she will 
formulate definite proposals. To which the 
Transvaal, backed by the Orange Free 
State, in effect says: 'You may discuss 
terms of settlement as you will, but under 
instant guarantee that there shall be no 
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application of force. You may talk, even 
bark, but you must promise never to bite. 
Failing your promise, we intend to draw 
your teeth.* To this demand there was 
but one possible answer. 
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IV 



YOUNG AFRICANDER RESPONSIBILITY 

Could war have been prevented ? No, and 
yes! 

There is little reason to think that the 
Transvaal Boers would have made any real 
concession to Uitlander demands. If that 
view is correct, pressure was bound to even- 
tuate in war. 

But there was always the possibility 
that time might exert its healing influence, 
that racial feeling might subside, that the 
unreasoning bitterness of caste might dis- 
appear. 

Having regard to the character of the 
Boer and his record of not unsuccessful 

E 
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conflict with Great Britain, it is hard to 
believe that he would have conceded a 
franchise which he held would place him 
at the mercy of a Uitlander vote. Inde- 
pendence had the definite meaning for him 
of social supremacy. That is what he stood 
to lose if he granted the franchise, and he 
felt that he could lose little more than that 
if he took the chance of battle and suffered 
defeat. 

And he had some reason to think that it 
would not come to a fight. Public opinion 
might veer, as it had veered before. Great 
Britain might be c bluffed,' she might draw 
back ; she might hesitate to put to hazard 
her great material interests in the Band, 
which he held almost as pledges of her good 
behaviour; she might be scared by the 
spectre of a South Africa in arms. 

And, if war did come, he believed he 
might win. 
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»* - * ' 

3 
* •* * 

He had long ago, in petty skirmishes, 
taken a measure of the Briii&b soldier. 
Eighteen years before, indifferently jinjaed 
and without friends, he had— as he fotfdly. 
believed — regained his liberty by force! •*•*"; 
What might he not now hope for when 
stronger in numbers, fully equipped, and 
backed by powerful friends ? Therefore he 
was prepared to fight. 

The element of pressure was not want- 
ing. But how came it that Great Britain 
could not wait ? 

Two circumstances, added to the grave 
scandal of Uitlander oppression, indicated 
the necessity for prompt action. 

First, there was the attempt of the 
Transvaal to obtain an international 
position, the never-ending whittling at 
Article 4 of the Convention of London, and 
the steady increase in the foreign-conces- 
sionnaire-influences which had already, 

E 2 
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-* * * - * 

before the BaicT, compelled the presentation 
of an ultimatum. 

. Farther, there was the growth of the 
< .xcrtang Africander Party in the Cape Colony, 
with its republican sympathies. 

When the elections of 1898, noteworthy 
for frantic denunciations of Khodes — for, it 
is clear, the crime of revolt against the rule 
of Pretoria — had returned an Africander 
majority, when every critical division in 
Parliament was on racial lines, when his 
repudiation of the Suzerainty had virtually 
placed Mr. Schreiner in power, it could no 
longer be doubted that it was time to check 
the spreading disease. 

The pro- Transvaal sympathy of the Cape 
Africanders made for war in two ways. It 
quickened the action of Great Britain, 
while it hardened the hearts of the Pretoria 
faction. To it is to be traced that famous 
ultimatum — colossal in its impudence, 
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astounding in its madness — a fantastic trick 
which might well make the angels weep. 

One thing, and as it now seems one 
thing alone, could have staved off the dread 
event. 

When, in the dark days of September, 
the Africander leaders took counsel together 
it is possible that a public and unmistakable 
pronouncement from those who were staunch 
to the British connection might have turned 
the tide of opinion in the republics, and 
given to the British Government some 
ground for hope from the exercise of 
patience. 

It was not debate that was then wanted, 
not discussion, not argument, but an un- 
qualified declaration of adhesion to two 
vital principles — the British paramountcy, 
and its necessary complement of c equal 
rights for all white men south of the 
Zambesi.' 
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But, at the moment when the fortunes 
of the Dutch-speaking people of this land 
were trembling in the balance, their men of 
light and leading, who, by virtue of blood, 
of training, of position, and of avowed 
sympathies, had a claim to be heard, and, 
what is more, were bound to speak — not 
merely in private conference, but from the 
very house-tops and in trumpet tones — were 
silent! 

A few plain words of warning might 
have deterred the Orange Free State from 
making that fatal leap in the dark, but 
those words were not spoken ! For their 
silence the Young Africanders of the Cape 
Colony will be called to answer at the bar 
of history. A pitiful ambition has blinded 
their eyes, and kept them in an enchanted 
circle of l aloofness,' when they should have 
been up and doing, resolved at all personal 
cost to stem the rising flood. A great 
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opportunity such as rarely comes to men — 
an occasion for infinite self-sacrifice — was 
theirs, and has gone beyond recall. For 
them remains the execration of the plain, 
ignorant, prejudiced, mistrustful farmers, 
who, flattered a;nd tricked by interested 
foreign sympathisers, and left, at the crisis 
of their fate, without the guidance of their 
more enlightened kinsmen, have literally 
hurled themselves against the Empire, only 
to see their cherished independence hope- 
lessly shattered. 

Upon three men, above all others, lay 
an obligation to speak in tones of solemn 
warning— not in the halting language of 
diplomacy, but as those speak who stand 
at the gateway of another world. 

One had long held high office in the 
service of the Crown. He had been em- 
ployed in arranging the settlement of 1881. 
His name had been freely mentioned 
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as the future leader of the Africander party. 
He had, recently, when the Transvaal 
seemed about to run upon a rock at the 
peril of national shipwreck, intervened, 
proprio motu, to avert disaster. He had 
not then deemed his tongue to be tied by 
the responsibilities of his great office. In 
the presence of more pressing danger his 
voice was now still. 

Another had been the creator and was 
still the recognised leader of the Bond. He 
had made ministries, and had unmade 
them. His name was known in every Boer 
homestead. Official reports might lie ; but 
his word was, in all affairs of State, even as 
the Gospels. He, too, failed to see that it 
was no time for underground workings, or 
the exercise of backstairs influences: that 
it was time to play the man. 

A third, not of Africander, nor yet of 
British blood, had risen to the foremost 
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place in the government of the colony. 
He had been behind the scenes, had known 
something of Boer-eum-concessionnaire 
policy, and had once been willing to employ 
the argument of force. A few short months 
later, in the critical period following the 
Eaid, he had declared the Suzerainty of 
Great Britain to be a delusion. Further, 
before the British Parliamentary Committee 
he had testified to the solidarity of the 
Boer caste throughout South Africa, and 
had said that interference might mean civil 
war. A Boer vote had thereafter placed 
him at the Governor's right hand. His 
position had entailed upon him a double 
share of obligations. He had grave re- 
sponsibilities to the Crown, while, as a 
leader to his followers, as a man to his 
fellow-men, he was bound to speak frankly 
and courageously. If a few feeble utter- 
ances, sympathetic with the Boer cause, be 
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excepted, he too was dumb. For his silence 
it is pleaded that an outspoken declaration 
must have weakened his influence, and 
might have cost him his place, which— such 
is the argument— it ^as essei^tial that he 
should retain in the interests of peace. In 
short, he was satisfied that all would go well 
if only he held the reins. With a firmer 
grasp of first principles, and a more moderate 
estimate of his personal importance in the 
world of politics, he had done better service 
to the State. Gapax imperii nisi imper- 
asset. 

Something might well have been 
expected from the Dutch clergy, who have 
long enjoyed an authority with the Boers 
almost equal to that of the Eoman priest- 
hood with the Latin races. They too have 
been weighed in the balances and found 
wanting — wanting in attachment to liberal 
principles, in perception of the essential facts 
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of the situation, or, if they had eyes to see, 
then certainly without voice to speak. 

Summary of Causes 

To sum up the matter. The conflict 
between Briton and Boer has been brought 
about by three factors : 

(1) The obdurate exclusiveness of the 
Boer caste, a product of ignorance, of social 
isolation under peculiar physical conditions, 
added to an intense distrust and hatred of 
the British name, British institutions, and 
the British tongue, born of incessant contest 
with the controlling (British) caste. 

(2) The ambitions of the Young Afri- 
cander Party, hungry for place and power, 
who have made of the anti-British feeling 
a fulcrum and of Africander race-sympathy 
a lever. 

(3) The greed of the foreign office-seekers 
and concessionaires, who also have traded 
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on Boer suspicion of all things British, and 
who, in payment for material gains, have 
held forth hopes of foreign intervention 
and thus encouraged resistance to British 
demands. 

The exciting causes of war have 
been : 

(1) The sudden impact of a modern civil- 
isation, mainly British, upon the unyielding, 
old-world, semi-feudalism of the peasants, 

(2) The general republican agitation 
throughout South Africa hostile to British 
influence. 

(3) The arming of the Boers and the 
coquetting with Foreign Powers — offensive 
tactics which made it impossible that Great 
Britain could delay in strong action on behalf 
of her sons who, trusting to the mother-land 
for protection, had made South Africa their 
home. 

The match which lit the flame was that 
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never-to-be-forgotten ultimatum born of the 
folly of the Boers and the Young Africanders, 
all confident that upon the threat of war 
Great Britain would hesitate and draw 
back. 
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PERMANENCE OF THE BOER 

The war is at an end and the British flag 
flies over the republics, but the Boer is still 
with us. We have to take him with all his 
old-world prejudices, his peasant patois and 
his peasant ideals, his antipathy to the 
British name, his sullen fatalism, his 
traditions of a century of struggle, his me- 
mories of signal victory and of bitter defeat. 
He will brood over the reflection that by 
false promises, by lies, and by flattery he 
has been lured to the destruction of all his 
hopes ; that he was on the point, as he will 
believe, of success, and that he only failed 
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because, in the hour of need, the promised 
support did not come. 

The permanence of the Boer is the great 
outstanding fact which British statesmen 
will have to face. The people who attribute 
the South African trouble to the sinister 
personal influences of Paul Kruger, working 
with the Young Africanders and the con- 
cessionaire cliques, have not arrived at any 
just understanding of the matter. When 
Paul Kruger disappears from the stage upon 
which he has played so great a part, and 
when office-seekers and concessionnaires too 
have gone, the Boer will remain. He 
cannot be exterminated. He will constitute 
a full half, at least, of the white population, 
and he will occupy nine tenths of the land, 
for he will be in possession of the whole 
Transvaal outside the narrow limits of the 
Gold Fields, practically of the whole Orange 
Biver Colony, and of nearly all the Cape 
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Colony except the seaboard towns, the 
mining area, and a portion of the Eastern 
Districts where British farmers have 
settled. 

The secret of Kruger's strength was his 
absolute identity with the Boer. Double- 
faced in his dealings with the Canaanites — 
otherwise the Uitlanders — personally avari* 
cious, a common Boer failing, it is yet 
impossible to doubt his entire sincerity in 
the leading of his people, his unfaltering 
attachment to Boer independence. In all 
his utterances there was the same strong 
note. To carry his point one argument has 
never failed : ' Your independence — Boer 
supremacy — is at stake in this matter: I, 
Paul Kruger, the Boer, tell you so.' As a 
Boer speaking to Boers he has stirred their 
sluggish natures to the depths when he has 
appealed to them to treasure the traditions 
of their past, to trust their future to Al- 
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mighty protection. A traveller through the 
Karoo of the Cape Colony will find that one 
of the commonest adornments of a Boer 
homestead is a portrait of the Boer ' Oom 
Paul ' Kruger, the Joshua of the caste. 

Over the grave of Boer nationality 
modern civilisation may at least shed a 
tear. So much valour and resource ex- 
pended for a lost cause and a wrong cause. 
For the Young Africander prophets who 
have prophesied falsely there can be nothing 
but contempt. But to the people who have 
followed those evil counsels ; who, unwisely 
and ungenerously, have made so bold a 
stand for what they regarded as national 
independence, but in real truth for the 
social supremacy of a caste, we may apply 
the words used by a great British historian 
in writing of the Ulster Protestants of two 
centuries ago : 

' Nevertheless it is impossible to deny 

F 
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that .... have had, with too many of 
the faults, all the noblest virtues of a 
sovereign caste. The faults have, as was 
natural, been most offensively exhibited in 
times of prosperity and security : the virtues 
have been most resplendent in times of 
distress and peril.' 



It is all important to guard against the 
error that, with the destruction of the 
republics, the Boer will pass away. That 
cannot be. For better or for worse he is 
with us, and must be reckoned with. We 
may keep him down by force : we may 
neutralise his influence by immigration on 
a large scale : we cannot ignore him. 
Under present conditions we must expect a 
bitter ' constitutional ' opposition to British 
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political ideals, not merely in the Transvaal, 
but throughout South Africa. 

The victory of British arms finds the 
Young Africander snake scotched, but not 
killed, writhing and wriggling in an agony 
of wounded vanity. Give the least hope 
that independence, or quasi-independence, 
may be one day restored to the republics, 
and he will be found trading, as before, on 
Boer ignorance and Boer Anglophobia. 

Under these circumstances the case of 
the Cape Colony claims consideration, co- 
ordinately with the question whether repre- 
sentative government under the Union Jack 
is possible in the republics as hitherto 
constituted. 

To oppose to the Boers in the Cape 
Colony, who, as a whole, have been on the 
verge of rebellion — indeed in arms in many 
districts — plus the Young Africanders, who 
have made neutrality the high- water mark 

»2 
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of their devotion to the Crown, and now 
shout for the restoration of the republics, 
there is the British vote. This, under 
present conditions, is unequal to the Boer- 
Africander combination. Moreover it is 
divided upon almost every question but the 
one of British supremacy. It comprises the 
opportunist interest of De Beers and the 
Chartered Company — which can return to 
the House of Assembly a solid group of ten 
members and influence the election of 
several others — the commercial interests of 
the seaboard towns, all competing for the 
inland trade and keen for favourable railway 
tariffs, and the small but compact farmers' 
party, obstinately protectionist, and sym- 
pathetic with Boer views on the native 
question. 

All these conditions — the bitterness of 
the anti-British factions, of which we have 
now taken an exact measure in neutrality, 
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in seditious support of the Queen's enemies, 
and in open rebellion against her authority, 
— the weakness of the British vote even 
when supported by the loyal Dutch- Afri- 
canders (for not all Dutch-speaking colo- 
nists have been gathered to idols) — the 
solidity of the Bond, sullen and obstructive 
— promise a continued state of deadlock, 
with but small hope of political regeneration 
from within. They are the conditions, in 
short, which Mill had in view when he laid 
down the doctrine that 

1 Free institutions are next to impossible 
in a country made up of different nation- 
alities/ 
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VI 



OF THE FUTURE 

The ideal form of government _for the 
pacification of South Africa would be— it 
can hardly be doubted — a wisely benevolent 
despotism, were such attainable: direct 
control of the whole country by a British 
Viceroy, aided by a Council composed in 
part of elected representatives, for the term 
of a generation possibly. During that 
period certain burning questions which 
now impede a union of the States might be 
definitely and equitably settled, and the 
way thus prepared for the reintroduction of 
responsible government. 

Failing this ideal policy, the adoption 
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of which would involve a suspension of 
the constitutions of Cape Colony and Natal 
— and this course would certainly be dis- 
tasteful to many British colonists — it re- 
mains to be considered whether, under any 
fresh territorial distribution, representative 
government, subject to limitations, is prac- 
ticable. Consideration of this question 
should be governed by the following prin- 
ciples : 

That the authority of the British Crown 
must be supreme throughout South Africa : 
that one flag shall fly from Cape Point to 
the Zambesi. 

That South Africa is naturally a whole : 
that the present territorial divisions have 
no reason in strategic, political, or fiscal 
necessity. 

That the industrial and commercial 
activities of the British colonists, mani- 
fested more especially within the mining 
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areas, ought not to be impeded by the dead 
weight of Boer inertia and Boer antipathy. 

That scope must be given to the Boer. 
That, if stern necessity has compelled us to 
destroy his hopes of national independence, 
we need not, and ought not, to crush his 
aspirations for local self-government : that 
there must be a safety-valve. 

That the languages — Dutch and English 
— should enjoy co-ordinate rights all over 
South Africa ; that the language of official 
record in each State should be matter for 
local option, but that the language of 
communication with the Crown should be 
English. 

That the native question is the concern 
of South Africa as a whole. 

That economic conditions demand the 
absolute freedom of inter-State trade. 
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Some readjustment of boundaries is 
needed in order to consolidate the British 
constituencies, present and prospective, to 
give the Boer scope for local self-govern- 
ment, and to allow the exercise of local 
option in determining the language of 
record. 

The late Orange Free State is to all 
intents Boer and Dutch-speaking. Very 
few of its residents found the use of the 
Dutch language to be irksome : its suppres- 
sion would arouse the deepest resentment 
of tens of thousands. And no practical 
injustice would be done to any interest, or 
offence offered to any sentiment, if to this 
State were added, for purposes of local 
self-government from Bloemfontein, all those 
northern districts of the Cape Colony, from 
Hopetown eastwards to Aliwal North, which 
border on the Orange Eiver. The popula- 
tion of those districts is identical with that 
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of the late Free State, and the whole might 
well constitute the Orange Eiver Province. • 

In the southern districts of the Cape 
Colony, eastward of the Gamtoos, are to be 
found the flower of the English-speaking 
colonists outside Natal and the mining 
areas. The natural affinity of these 
districts is for the sister-colony of Natal, 
not only because of racial identity, but 
because of a common and especial interest 
in an identical native question. A new 
province of Natal, extending from the 
Gamtoos to the Tugela but excluding the 
Boer districts bordering the Orange, would 
give free scope to British enterprise and 
constitute an impregnable citadel of British 
influence. 

A division of the present Transvaal 
territory might be so effected as to leave a 
great part in almost undisturbed possession 
of the Boers. A line drawn from the Vaal 
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Eiver northwards on the meridian of 29° E. 
long, as far as the parallel of 26° S. lat. 
and thence westward to the Beohuanaland 
border would include nearly the whole 
mining area. This territory, if added to 
Bechuanaland and Griqualand West, would 
give another, the Vaal Eiver Province, 
within which British influences would 
necessarily predominate. 

The remainder of what is now the South 
African Bepublic might then be left as a 
Boer reserve — the Transvaal Province — 
where the Boer tongue might prevail, and 
Boer ideas have free scope in all matters of 
purely local concern. 

Bhodesia has been settled under special 
conditions which seem to indicate its 
position as a separate province. 

As the result of such readjustment, the 
Cape Province would comprise the country 
south of the Orange Eiver and west of a line 
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approximating to the meridian of 23° or 24° E. 
long. This province would contain a large 
proportion of the true Boers — of a more 
moderate type, however, than elsewhere — a 
considerable British population, and nearly 
all that is best of the old Dutch class —the 
people who are not Boers, and who, when 
British supremacy is no longer in question, 
must range themselves on the side of 
progress. 

One effect of this rearrangement of 
boundaries would be to give to the popula- 
tion of each province a degree of homo- 
geneity. That condition obtaining, it 
seems possible that a considerable measure 
of self-government might almost immedi- 
ately be granted to such provinces— at all 
events, to all but the Boer provinces, where 
some delay may be inevitable. And it is 
conceivable that in good time this self- 
government might extend to the election 
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for a term of years, by popular vote, of the 
Provincial Governor or President, co-ordi- 
nately with the institution of a Federal 
Government, which would of course be 
presided over by an Imperial Viceroy. 

There are, doubtless, weighty objections 
to any proposals which even hint at a partial 
return to the old order of things. But it 
will not do to forget that, within the areas 
indicated as Boer provinces, the Boer, with 
his idiosyncrasies and traditions, will, so far 
as we can see, remain in occupation of the 
land. That fact will not be altered by 
shutting our eyes to it. Now, if the past 
has any lesson for us it is surely this, that 
we neglect the Boer at our peril ; and the 
great question for us is, May it not be 
politic, as an alternative to government by 
force, to give him some measure of Home 
Eule under the shadow of our flag ? 

In these pages an attempt has been 
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made to trace our political disorder to its 
primary cause. If the diagnosis be correct, 
pacificatory treatment is indicated on two 
lines. 

In the first place, we must try to break 
up the Boer caste by means of education — 
the education, not merely of the schools, 
but of the workshop, the market-place, the 
court of justice, and the political assembly. 

And, further, we must make the Boers 
feel that our government is at the same 
time their own — of the people, by the 
people, and for the people — not, as they 
have unhappily conceived of it, a tyrannous 
force operating ah extra, nor, as it was in 
their case, the rule of a caste for the benefit 
of that caste and none other. 

To conclude. The republics which 
were the creation of the Boer have gone. 
But the Boer has not gone with his political 
framework. 
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And we are once more at the parting of 
the ways. The future of storm-tossed South 
Africa lies upon the knees of the British 
people. It rests with them to discover 
what are the legitimate aspirations of the 
Boer, and to say how far those aspirations 
may be gratified. Is he to be so dealt with 
that he shall cling to his old faith that a 
British Government is a thing to be ever 
suspected, and, by whatever means, checked 
and circumvented ? 

Di meliora ! 
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APPENDIX 



(A) 

Theal makes the history of the Boers — more 
correctly, of the Boer Eepublics — commence with 
the trek. In speaking of the Boer personality — 
after dismissing the question of language with 
the rather superficial remark that the Boer 
tongue is one which Alfred the Great would have 
understood — he proceeds to make a very just 
observation upon the vital distinction between 
Boer and British, although he, seemingly, fails to 
appreciate its importance. 

'There is in truth hardly any difference in 
sentiment between these men and a body of 
Englishmen or Scotchmen of equally limited 
education that cannot be referred to what here- 
ditary instinct would create between a purely 
agricultural and pastoral people, living for nearly 
two centuries in seclusion from the rest of the 
world, and a people chiefly engaged in manufac- 
tures and commerce, with the working of modern 
ideas all around them.' 

G 
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(B) 
Willbm Jurgen Pretorius, one of the 
Voortrekkers (see Bird's 'Annals of Natal'), 
stated that prior to 1834 — -that is to say, prior to 
the Slave Emancipation which Ms been put for- 
ward as a prime cause of the trek — the Boers had 
considered an emigration across the Orange Kiver, 
and had, in fact, been in the habit of making 
periodical trips to that region for the sake of fresh 
pasture. 

' Even under the early Dutch Government of 
the East India Company they were not always 
restful, and resented interference and external 
control. They frequently felt themselves " onder- 
gedrukt " (oppressed), and, taking their guns, and 
getting together wife and children and all that 
they had, and inspanning their wagons, they 
trekked away from the scant boards of civilisation 
into the wilderness to form homes of freedom for 
themselves and their descendants.' * 

(C) 

'The dispersion of the European popula- 
tion, however, was in many ways detrimental 
alike to themselves and their descendants. In the 
inland districts, then designated " Overberg " 

1 Qlive Schreiner, Words vn Season, 1899. 
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(beyond the mountains), they were confined to an 
isolated world of their own, where any energy or 
industry was cramped by the obstacles of travel 
to, or the impossibility of getting, a market for 
their produce, and they and their children were 
compelled to endure an unprogressive mode of 
existence, without any available means of ad- 
vancement.' 

'Governor-General Imhoff, who touched at 
the Cape in 1743, reported that the state of the 
farmers in the remote districts was most lament- 
able, and he represented that if their children 
were further neglected they would lapse into 
barbarism.* 

' Although measures had, from time to time, 
been taken to confine the inhabitants within the 
limits of the old districts, the Government was 
never really able to control or restrain them.' 

'In the absence of military protection, the 
farmers, who almost from their youth were expert 
in the use of firearms, assembled for mutual 
defence, and proceeded in pursuit of depredators 
or attacked those by whom they were threatened 
or disturbed. These armed assemblages were 
called " commandoes," and the system was recog- 
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nised by- Government, who appointed a Field- 
Commandant to each district and a Field-Cornet 
to each sub-division of a district. The Govern- 
ment, however, owing to its distance from the 
common scene of hostilities, and also from the 
want of a true knowledge of the state of things 
there, exercised but little control over them.' 

* In 1779 they had sent to Holland four dele- 
gates . . . with a petition for redress of their 
grievances.' 

' Some of these demands were met, and regu- 
lations promulgated to check the abuses on the 
part of officials which were complained of. But, 
with regard to the aspirations for civil and com- 
mercial privileges, the petitioners were reminded 
that they had been only permitted " as a matter of 
grace to have a residence in the land " and gain a 
livelihood as tillers of the earth, and that the- 
settlement was planted not for their commercial 
advantage, but for the welfare of the Company.' 

1 Hostilities between the colonists and Kafirs 
were frequent ; and it was charged against the 
former, by the first magistrate placed at Graaff- 
Eeinet, that these disturbances were stimulated 
by covetousness of their neighbours' cattle. The 
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Government instructed their officers to inculcate 
among them principles of humanity and the 
policy of living in harmony with the Kafir tribes, 
but that course was characterised as " working the 
destruction of the land," and disturbances rose 
to such a height that the authorities found them- 
selves under the necessity of giving their sanction 
to commandoes as before.' 

' At length, on February 6, 1795, the inhabi- 
tants of Swellendam and Graaff-Beinet assembled 
in arms, and made, as they termed it, " a revolu- 
tion,* ' expelling the magistrates from their offices, 
and declaring themselves " unwilling to obey the 
Dutch East India Company any longer ; and that 
they would be independent/ ' ' * 

(D) 

'In the district of Sneeuwberg the Land- 
drost has appointed one of the farmers, with the 
title of Veld-corporal, to command in these wars, 
and, as occasion may require, to order out the 
country people alternately in separate parties, for 
the purpose of defending the country against its 
original inhabitants. Government, indeed, has no 
other part in the cruelties exercised by its subjects 

1 John Noble, Official Handbook of the Cape Colony. 
Ed. 1886. 
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than that of taking no cognisance of them ; but 
in this point it has certainly been too remiss, in 
leaving a whole nation to the mercy of every 
individual peasant, or in fact of everyone that 
chooses to invade the land; as of such people 
one might naturally expect that interested views, 
and an unbridled spirit of revenge, should prevail 
over the dictates of prudence and humanity. I 
am far from accusing all the colonists of having a 
hand in these and other cruelties, which are too 
frequently committed in this quarter of the globe. 
While some of them plumed themselves upon 
them, there were many who, on the contrary, 
held them in abomination, and feared lest the 
vengeance of Heaven should, for all these crimes, 
fall upon their land and their posterity/ l 



1 From Andrew Sparrman, M.D., who travelled at the 
Cape, 1772 to 1776. 
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